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wished to find fault with or be critical of an agreement of that
kind-------"

Later on I said in my speech, "We should not take the line This
is our policy; we demand imperial preference, we insist on bulk
purchase. We want this or that policy and we are going to have
it willy-nilly.5 We should discuss round the table how we can
adjust our economic policy to work in with that of the U.S.A."

I received little or no support for my speech in the House,
in fact it was rather resented. How right I was events were to
prove. The Government was completely taken by surprise when
at the end of the Japanese war lend-lease was brought to an end,
but in the light of the cavalier way article 7 had been treated by
us, I do not think we had any real ground for complaint*

I have dwelt on this issue because I do think it is vital we shall
now take the right turning. If we listen to some of the counsels
we are receiving, I am satisfied we shall be embroiled in wrangles
with the U.S.A. to our lasting detriment.

Each year during the war Parliament had to seek powers to
renew its life, and on every occasion I had pleaded for the setting
up of a Speaker's Conference on the lines of the one constituted
during 1917 during the last war. I had not received much
encouragement from the Government; but at last they yielded, and
early in 1944 provision .was made to set up one under Mr. Speaker.
A two-days' debate took place welcoming the proposal. It was
common knowledge that a number of members on all sides favoured
the conference giving full consideration to our electoral machinery,
but Liberal members were particularly anxious that the scope of
the inquiry should be as wide as possible. On the other hand the
official attitude of the Conservative and Labour Parties was opposed
to any change in the system of elections.

Arthur Greenwood, who opened the debate on the second day,
went out of his way to plead in favour of the two-party system.
"We have/' he said, "now arrived at the time when the people
outside the two predominant parties should make up their minds
under which umbrella they will come." I followed Greenwood
and pointed out, "that there was a time when the Labour Party
was the third party. In the gamble of politics, partly by cross
voting and partly from other causes, they have now become the
second party, but there is no guarantee that either the Conservative
or the Labour Party may not some day be the third party. Is it
to be suggested that because they are the third party they are to be
completely snuffed out by the electoral system, not because the
electors do not want to see them in Parliament, but^by the weakness
or faults of the machinery of elections. That is a travesty of
democracy," I proceeded to point out that new parties are